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THE  FUTURE: 

•  All  information  known  to  humankind  will  double 
in  the  next  900  days. 

•  Students  who  graduate  in  1994  from  Cal  Tech, 
Georgia  Tech,  or  Montana  Tech  will  find  that  half 
of  what  they  were  taught  will  be  obsolete  by  1996. 

•  Young  workers  will  change  careers  13  times  in 
their  lifetimes. 

•  Already,  some  33,500  commercial  applications  of 
robotic  devices  exist  in  this  country.  Ninety-five 
percent  of  all  welding  and  painting  in  car  and 
truck  assembly  is  done  entirely  by  robotics.  By 
the  turn  of  the  century,  there  will  be  at  least  one- 
half  million  roootic  devices,  not  counting 
personal  robotic  devices  we  will  each  own. 

•  By  the  year  2005,  most  students  will  not  be 
admitted  to  a  university  without  owning  a 
personal  robotic  device,  likely  to  be  worn  on  the 
wrist. 

That  is  the  future  Montana  students  face. 

WILL  MONTANA  STUDENTS  BE  READY? 


INTRODUCTION 


Over  30  years  ago.  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
challenged  the  nation  to  send  a  person  to  the 
moon  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  The  nation 
responded.  The  result  was  a  revolution  in 
science  and  technology  and  the  dawn  of  the 
information  age. 

Three  decades  later,  the  nation  and  Montana 
face  a  new  challenge.  This  time,  we  are  aiming 
not  for  outer  space  but  for  the  universe  within 
the  minds  of  our  children.  We  are  challenged  to 
prepare  them  for  a  future  we  can  barely  com- 
prehend. Meeting  that  challenge  will  require  a 
transformation  in  education. 

The  challenge  is  complicated  enormously  by 
the  demand  to  meet  more  than  just  the  aca- 
demic needs  of  students.  In  our  changing 
society,  educating  children  requires  much  more 
than  dropping  them  off  at  the  schoolhouse 
door.  We  must  ensure  that  all  children  are 
prepared  to  learn  even  before  they  get  to 
school,  that  they  have  enough  to  eat,  that  they 
are  in  good  health,  that  they  receive  emotional 
support,  that  they  are  loved.  To  become  pro- 
ductive, contributing  adults,  children  need  a 
sense  of  purpose.  They  must  communicate  well 
and  be  self  disciplined.  They  must  be  able  to 
solve  problems  and  work  with  everyone. 
Citizens  with  high  self-esteem,  an  orientation 
toward  the  future,  hope,  desire  for  achieve- 
ment, a  sense  of  humor,  and  persistence  will  be 
able  to  meet  the  challenges  of  constant  changes 
that  await  them. 

We  must  give  all  students  opportunities  to 
develop  their  full  potential  without  facing 
artificial  barriers  based  on  their  race,  language, 
culture,  learning  style,  or  gender.  We  must 
challenge  all  students  with  high  standards  of 
excellence.  We  must  give  them  access  to  up-to- 
date  technologies  and  skills  that  will  prepare 


them  for  the  global  workplace  of  the  future. 
We  must  rethink  the  very  nature  and  struc- 
ture of  schools  and  be  willing,  as  communi- 
ties, to  reshape  our  local  schools  to  meet 
today's  and  tomorrow's  needs.  We  must 
make  sure  that  schools  are  accountable  both 
academically  and  financially. 

Finally,  we  must  ensure  that  schools  are 
sufficiently  and  equitably  financed,  in  order 
to  meet  the  guarantee  of  the  Montana  Consti- 
tution, which  promises  equal  opportunity  for 
a  quality  education  for  all  Montana  children. 

This  report  provides  an  overview  of  the 
complex  issues  facing  Montana  educators, 
parents,  students,  and  communities.  The 
report  also  looks  at  some  of  the  strategies  we 
are  using  to  meet  those  challenges  and  offers 
some  visions  for  directions  we  can  take,  as  a 
community  of  Montanans. 

Preparing  ALL  of  our  children  for  the 
future  will  require  every  Montanan  to  be 
active  participants  in  their  schools.  It  will 
require  all  of  us  to  be  creative,  suspend  our 
preconceived  assumptions,  keep  our  minds 
open,  and  take  risks. 

Will  it  be  easy?  No.  Will  it  require  compro- 
mise? Yes.  Will  we  have  to  make  concessions? 
Yes.  Will  it  cost  money?  Yes.  But  investing  in 
our  children  now  will  reap  rich  dividends  in 
the  long  run. 

Essentially,  we  have  two  choices:  We  can 
move  forward,  or  we  can  pretend  the  world  is 
not  changing  and  find  ourselves  left  in  the 
dust.  In  other  words,  we  can  be  part  of  the 
steamroller,  or  we  can  be  part  of  the  road.  For 
the  sake  of  our  children's  future  and  our  own, 
the  choice  is  clear. 
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THE  CHALLENGE:  REACHING  FOR  NEW 
HEIGHTS  IN  STUDENT  ACHIEVEMENT 


A  rapidly  changing  world  calls  for  new  and 
higher  standards  of  learning.  It  calls  for 
teaching  students  to  access  and  analyze 
information  instead  of  simply  memorizing 
facts.  Students  need  problem-solving  skills, 
decision-making  skills,  creativity,  teamwork 
skills,  and  flexibility. 

For  a  century,  our  education  system  has 
concerned  itself  primarily  with  educational 
inputs,  such  as  how  many  textbooks  in  each 
class,  how  many  teachers  in  each  school,  or 
how  many  points  a  student  scores  on  a 
standardized  test.  Today,  education  is  more 
concerned  with  learner  outcomes;  that  is,  we 
are  focusing  on  what  we  want  students  to  be 
able  to  do  and  know  in  order  to  be  productive 
adults.  An  example  of  an  outcome  is  that 
every  student  will  make  a  successful  transi- 
tion to  the  work  place  or  postsecondary 
education  after  high  school.  The  paths  to 
these  outcomes  can  be  determined  by  local 
schools  and  communities  with  considerable 
flexibility. 

Key  to  the  concept  of  outcome-based 
education  is  the  philosophy  that  ALL  stu- 
dents can  learn  and  are  capable  of  achieving 
at  much  higher  levels.  Outcomes  focus  on  the 
need  for  students  to  learn  to  think  critically, 
solve  complex  problems,  and  analyze  infor- 
mation. This  new  vision  of  what  we  expect  as 
the  result  of  education  will  guide  everything 
else  in  the  system,  from  the  way  learning  is 
measured  to  the  way  the  school  year  is 
structured.  It  requires  schools  to  respond  to 
the  needs  and  learning  styles  of  individual 
students. 

STRATEGIES:  IMPLEMENTING 
THE  STANDARDS  OF 
EXCELLENCE 

To  help  students  achieve  at  higher  levels, 
we  need  excellent  standards  as  guideposts.  In 
the  1980s,  some  1,600  Montana  parents,  • 
community  members,  and  educators  worked 
to  develop  new  state  accreditation  standards 


through  the  Project  Excellence  process. 
Montana's  accreditation  standards,  adopted 
by  the  state  Board  of  Public  Education  in 
1989,  have  gained  national  acclaim  for  their 
excellence,  farsightedness,  and  flexibility. 

The  Montana  Accreditation  Standards 
require  that  districts  develop  written,  sequen- 
tial curriculum  based  upon  locally  developed 
learner  goals.  To  assist  districts  with  this  task, 
Office  of  Public  Instruction  staff  have  worked 
with  Montana  educators  to  develop  model 
curriculum  guides.  During  the  last  four  years, 
curriculum  models  have  been  developed  in 
Communication  Arts,  Science,  Health  En- 
hancement, Social  Studies,  Guidance  and 
Counseling,  Visual  Arts,  and  Library/ Media. 
Areas  to  be  developed  include  Math,  Fine 
Arts,  and  Vocational/Practical  Arts. 


STRATEGIES:  STATE-OF-THE  ART 
TEACHING  METHODS 

SIMMS.  Math  and  science  are  specific 
areas  where  we  are  working  to  promote 
greater  student  achievement  in  Montana.  A 
major  project  to  improve  the  quality  of  math 
and  science  education  is  the  Systemic  Initia- 
tive for  Montana  Mathematics  and  Science 
project  (SIMMS).  A  partnership  involving 
Montana  math  teachers,  the  Montana  Legis- 
lature, Office  of  Public  Instruction,  Montana 
University  System,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  Montana  businesses,  SIMMS 
was  designed  to  help  Montana  math  educa- 
tors give  students  the  skills  they  will  need  in 
the  next  century. 

SIMMS  recognizes  that  all  students  will 
need  a  solid  foundation  in  math  concepts 
and  technology  to  compete  in  the  global  job 
market.  Because  many  girls  and  American 
Indian  students  severely  limit  their  ability  to 
compete  equally  in  the  work  force  by  not 
taking  upper-level  math  courses,  SIMMS  will 
actively  encourage  these  students  to  get 
involved  in  advanced  mathematics. 
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National  Diffusion  Network.  Nationwide 
and  throughout  the  world,  educators  are 
developing  exciting  new  teaching  methods 
that  are  research  based,  cost-effective,  and 
that  work  for  today's  students.  The  federally 
funded  National  Diffusion  Network  (NDN) 
selects  the  best  of  these  methods  and  helps 
schools  implement  them.  Through  OPI's 
NDN  facilitator,  dozens  of  Montana  schools 
are  now  using  exemplary  NDN  programs. 


VISIONS: 

Montana  students  must  become  life-long 
learners  in  this  age  of  constant  technological 
innovation  and  economic  change.  The  Office 
of  Public  Instruction  will  continue  helping 
districts  develop  challenging  curriculum  that 
reflects  high  expectations  for  all  students  and 
that  implement  Montana's  standards  of 
excellence.  We  will  also  continue  encourag- 
ing high  achievement  through  such  projects 
as  SIMMS  and  NDN. 


THE  CHALLENGE:  TRANSFORMING 
SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


1  reparing  Montana  students  for  a  changing 
world  calls  for  dramatic  changes  in  our 
schools  themselves.  Our  present  school 
system  was  designed  a  century  ago.  We  need 
to  update  it  for  a  new  century. 

Traditions  often  keep  schools  from  doing 
what  is  logical  to  help  students  learn.  For 
example,  schools  divide  students  into  rigid 
grade  levels  according  to  age.  But  children 
naturally  develop  and  leam  at  different  rates, 
especially  very  young  children.  When  we 
expect  all  children  to  progress  at  the  same 
pace  regardless  of  their  personal  develop- 
ment or  learning  ability,  we  tend  to  doom 
some  of  them  to  failure.  Thaf  s  why  many 
educators  and  parents  want  to  eliminate 
grade  divisions  from  first  through  third 
grade.  Children  of  about  six  to  nine  years  of 
age  would  learn  together  in  the  classroom, 
progressing  at  their  own  rate. 

Decisions  about  how  our  schools  will 
evolve  must  be  made  locally.  Schools  and 
communities  should  be  encouraged  to 
innovate  and  explore  non traditional  ways  to 
help  all  students  reach  higher  levels  of 
achievement.  Transforming  schools  calls  for 
creative  approaches  designed  to  help  stu- 
dents achieve  by  giving  educators  the  free- 
dom to  explore  new  ideas. 


STRATEGIES:  SCHOOL 
RESTRUCTURING 

Montana's  community  members,  parents, 
educators,  and  business  leaders  are  working 
together  to  shape  a  vision  for  restructuring 
Montana's  schools.  In  1992,  the  Business 
Roundtable,  a  consortium  of  Montana 
business  leaders,  helped  develop  recommen- 
dations for  restructuring  Montana  schools  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  next  century.  Many  of 
those  recommendations  appear  throughout 
this  report 

Below  are  some  of  the  school  restructuring 
issues  being  discussed  in  Montana: 

•  Site-based  decisionmaking,  in  which 
teachers,  other  school  staff,  and  community 
members  have  a  major  role  in  making  school 
decisions. 

•  Non-graded  K-3  classes. 

•  Lengthening  the  school  year. 

•  Keeping  schools  open  in  the  evenings 
and  seven  days  a  week  to  allow  community 
members  to  take  classes  and  use  school 
equipment 

•  Developing  family  resource  centers  at 
schools,  as  described  later  in  this  report. 

STRATEGIES:  TECHNOLOGY 

Technology  offers  the  most  accessible,  cost- 
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effective  means  of  transforming  our  schools 
to  make  them  meet  the  needs  of  our  children. 
Already,  technology  has  revolutionized 
medicine,  agriculture,  communication, 
business,  and  even  sports.  Education  has  now 
stepped  up  to  the  plate. 

Computer  technology  allows  students  to 
learn  at  their  own  pace  and  style.  It  frees 
teachers  to  spend  less  time  managing  class- 
rooms and  more  time  teaching.  Exciting  new 
educational  computer  programs  can  provide 
stimulation  for  gifted  students,  open  new 
doors  for  students  with  learning  disabilities, 
reach  students  who  are  in  danger  of  dropping 
out,  and  help  all  students  achieve  at  higher 
levels. 

In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that  by  the  turn 
of  the  century,  over  half  of  all  jobs  will  be 
information  related.  Montana  students  will  be 
competing  for  these  jobs  with  Russians, 
Australians,  and  Japanese.  Technology  must 
play  a  major  role  in  preparing  students  for 
this  global  future. 

Montana  schools  are  already  beginning  to 
transform  their  classrooms  through  technol- 
ogy. Distance  learning  technology,  for 
example,  is  breaking  down  Montana's 
geographic  barriers,  giving  students  in  rural 
Montana  the  same  opportunities  that  stu- 
dents in  Billings  or  Chicago  enjoy.  Satellite 
dishes  are  sprouting  on  school  rooftops  all 
over  Montana  as  educators  and  students  tap 
into  the  information  age. 

METNET,  Star  Schools.  To  coordinate 
efforts  to  bring  technology  to  Montana 
schools,  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction 
reorganized  in  1992  to  create  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Technology.  The  depart- 
ment is  coordinating  two  major  technology 
projects,  METNET  (Montana  Educational 
Telecommunication  Network)  and  Star 
Schools.  METNET  is  a  cooperative  venture 
involving  higher  education,  Montana  Depart- 
ment of  Administration,  OPI,  the  business 
community,  and  the  Montana  Legislature. 
This  statewide  distance  learning  project  was 
created  to  bring  new  educational  opportuni- 
ties to  K-12  students,  Montana  University 
System  students,  vocational-technical  centers, 
community  colleges,  state  agencies,  and 


public  libraries.  The  1991  Montana  Legislature 
supported  METNET  by  appropriating  funds  to 
help  equip  schools  with  distance  learning 
technology. 

The  Star  Schools  Project  is  a  federally  funded 
five-star  project  including  Montana,  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  Alaska,  and  Idaho.  The  project 
provides  dozens  of  Montana  schools  with 
distance  learning  technology.  Star  Schools 
allows  students  in  places  such  as  Malta  to  take 
classes  in  Japanese,  Russian,  calculus,  or  ad- 
vanced physics  via  satellite  dish,  modem, 
computer,  and  telephone  lines. 

Through  METNET  and  Star  Schools,  Montana 
schools  have  access  to  new  courses,  enrichment 
programs,  and  teacher  training.  That's  just  the 
beginning.  Future  plans  call  for  making  these 
available  to  all  Montana  schools. 

VISIONS: 

School  restructuring  will  proceed  differently 
in  each  Montana  community  according  to  local 
needs.  As  schools  adapt  to  the  changing  needs 
of  children,  families,  and  communities,  we  may 
begin  to  see  a  new  definition  of  "schools."  We 
may  see  schools  become  learning  centers  for  the 
entire  community,  where  children,  teenagers, 
seniors,  and  working  adults  come  together  to 
leam  and  teach.  Technology  will  play  a  major 
role,  offering  adults  opportunities  to  explore 
new  careers  and  take  college  courses  through 
distance  learning.  The  boundary  between 
"school"  and  the  rest  of  the  community  may 
begin  to  blur  and  disappear. 

The  Office  of  Public  Instruction  will  continue 
working  with  Montana  communities  and 
business  groups  in  redefining  schools  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  future. 

LEGISLATIVE  ACTION: 

Further  funding  for  METNET  will  allow 
technical  assistance  and  training  in  educational 
technology  to  continue  through  METNET. 
House  Bill  11  is  the  appropriations  bill  for 
METNET. 

Senate  Bill  293  provides  incentives  for  adjoin- 
ing elementary  and  high  school  districts  to  form 
joint  districts,  in  order  to  coordinate  K-12 
administration. 
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THE  CHALLENGE:  CHILDREN  IN  JEOPARDY 


1  he  challenge  of  preparing  Montana  children 
for  the  future  is  made  infinitely  more  complex 
by  the  alarming  conditions  in  which  children 
live.  It  is  increasingly  difficult  for  schools  to 
educate  children  whose  lives  are  in  chaos 
because  of  poverty,  hunger,  abuse,  poor  health, 
family  instability,  neglect,  fear,  and  hopeless- 
ness. 

At  every  age,  among  all  races  and  income 
groups,  more  and  more  children  are  in  jeop- 
ardy. These  children  are  growing  up  in  families 
struggling  to  survive  against  enormous  odds. 
Nationwide,  as  well  as  in  Montana,  too  many 
children  come  to  school  ill-prepared  to  learn. 
About  a  third  of  preschool  children  are  doomed 
to  school  failure  before  they  arrive  at  the 
schoolhouse  door. 

Too  many  of  today's  adolescents  will  reach 
adulthood  unhealthy,  illiterate,  unemployable, 
and  lacking  direction.  Many  children  from 
every  economic  and  ethnic  group  are  adrift 
The  result  is  often  alienation  and  damaging 
antisocial  behavior.  The  consequences  of  this 
trend  for  Montana  and  for  America  are  widely 
recognized  by  child  advocates  and  business 
leaders  alike.  To  quote  FORTUNE  magazine 
(August  10, 1992),  the  problems  faced  by 
children  in  this  country  pose  "a  greater  threat 
to  the  security,  prosperity,  and  ideals  of 
America  than  any  external  enemy." 

We  are  seeing  a  deadly  cycle  of  childhood 
poverty,  illness,  neglect,  failure  in  school, 
substance  abuse,  delinquency,  crime,  and 
welfare  dependence.  The  problems  impose 
enormous  costs  on  society.  Consider  these 
statistics: 

•  Children  are  the  poorest  Montanans.  The 
poverty  rate  for  children  under  the  age  of  6  is 
now  higher  than  for  any  other  age  group. 
About  a  fourth  of  all  preschool  children  in 
Montana  live  in  poverty.  The  number  of 
children  in  poverty  in  Montana  grew  dramati- 
cally in  the  1980s— 45.7  percent  between  1979 
and  1985. 

•  Every  day,  25  percent  of  women  giving 


birth  will  have  received  no  prenatal  care  in 
the  first  trimester  of  their  pregnancies.  Their 
babies  are  far  more  likely  to  weigh  less  than 
normal  weight  and  to  have  learning  disabili- 
ties than  children  who  have  had  prenatal 
care. 

•  21  percent  of  Montana  children  have  no 
health  insurance. 

•  More  than  half  of  Montana  school 
children  have  only  one  parent,  and  the 
number  is  increasing.  In  most  other  families, 
economic  conditions  demand  that  both 
parents  work.  When  parents  must  report  to 
work  by  8:00  a.m.,  they  can't  always  make 
sure  their  children  eat  properly.  Research 
shows  a  direct  link  between  learning  and 
nutrition.  Hungry  kids  have  a  hard  time 
learning.  Increasingly,  kids  are  coming  to 
school  hungry. 

•  Because  of  insufficient  child  care  ser- 
vices, many  children  are  unsupervised  after 
school.  Studies  show  latchkey  kids  are  almost 
twice  as  likely  as  supervised  kids  to  smoke, 
drink  alcohol,  or  use  marijuana. 

•  Rural  children  are  having  an  even  harder 
time  than  nonrural  children.  They  are  more 
likely  to  be  poor.  Because  of  insufficient 
health  services  in  many  rural  communities, 
rural  children  are  more  likely  to  be  born  to 
mothers  who  receive  late  or  no  prenatal  care, 
and  rural  children  of  all  races  are  more  likely 
than  their  city  peers  to  go  a  year  or  more 
without  a  regular  doctor's  checkup.  Child 
care  is  in  shorter  supply  in  rural  areas. 

•  Suicide  is  now  the  third-leading  cause  of 
death  among  adolescents. 

•  Although  Montana  has  one  of  the 
highest  graduation  rates  in  the  nation,  13 
percent  of  our  high  school  students  drop  out. 

•  In  Montana,  60  percent  of  high  school 
drop-outs  age  16  to  19  are  unemployed. 
Nationwide,  drop-outs  head  over  half  of  the 
families  who  need  welfare  assistance. 
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•  Kids  who  drop  out  of  school  are  35 
times  more  likely  to  be  arrested  and  six  times 
more  likely  to  become  unmarried  parents 
than  those  who  graduate. 

•  More  than  84  percent  of  America's 
prisoners  are  high  school  drop-outs.  Each 
prisoner  costs  taxpayers  $20,000  to  $30,000 
per  year.  Moreover,  the  investment  in  prison- 
ers is  a  bad  one;  63  percent  of  released 
inmates  are  back  in  jail  for  serious  crimes 
within  three  years.  Taxpayers  spend  more  on 
a  prisoner  than  on  any  other  kind  of  tax- 
supported  individual. 

(Sources:  FORTUNE  magazine,  August  10, 
1992;  Children's  Defense  Fund;  Montana  Adult 
Literacy  Council;  Montana  Business  Roundtable; 
Montana  Early  Childhood  Project) 

As  a  society,  we  must  aggressively  attack 
and  break  this  cycle.  For  too  long,  we  have 
tried  to  mend  bodies  and  lives  after  they  have 
been  broken  instead  of  acting  to  prevent 
problems  before  they  occur. 

STRATEGIES:  EARLY 
CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 

Investing  in  early  childhood  development 
will  save  millions  of  dollars  in  the  long  run: 

•  $1  spent  on  prenatal  care  saves  $3.38  in 
later  medical  costs. 

•  $1  spent  on  childhood  immunization 
saves  $10  in  later  medical  costs. 

•  $1  spent  on  good  preschools  lowers 
expenditures  for  special  education,  welfare, 
teen  pregnancy,  and  incarceration  of  crimi- 
nals by  $6. 

•  $1  spent  on  quality  daycare  for  children 
at  risk  due  to  low  income,  drug  exposure, 
abuse,  or  neglect  saves  $4.75  in  later  costs  for 
adults,  such  as  prison,  drug  rehabilitation,  or 
welfare. 

(Source  Children's  Defense  Fund) 

Coordination  is  the  key.  Several  coopera- 
tive projects  are  underway  in  Montana, 
including  the  following: 

Early  Childhood  Project  Funded  by  the 
Kellogg  Foundation,  the  Early  Childhood 
Project  is  a  major  statewide  effort  coordinated 
by  Montana  State  University.  The  project  is 


developing  a  comprehensive,  coordinated 
approach  to  delivering  early  childhood 
services  in  Montana. 

Children's  Health  Assurance  Committee. 
Organized  by  OPI  in  1992,  this  group  of 
public  and  private  agencies  developed  an 
outline  for  providing  health  care  to  all 
preschool  and  school  children. 

Kids  Count  This  interagency  project  is 
working  to  ensure  that  low-income  pregnant 
women  have  healthy  children  and  that  their 
children  receive  adequate  health  care  as  they 
grow  up. 

Preschool  special  education.  Since  1990, 
Montana  school  districts  have  been  required 
to  provide  special  education  and  related 
services  to  preschool-age  children  with 
disabilities.  Early  identification  and  interven- 
tion gives  these  children  a  much  greater 
chance  for  leading  a  normal  life.  Schools  are 
working  closely  with  families  and  other 
service  providers  to  develop  individual 
education  programs  for  these  children. 

Poison  Early  Intervention  Project  This 
collaborative  effort  involving  school  person- 
nel, parents,  and  service  agencies  will  identify 
high-risk  children  and  families,  develop  a 
community  plan  for  delivering  high-quality, 
comprehensive  service  through  interagency 
partnerships,  and  develop  a  family  /child 
center  at  Cherry  Valley  School  on  the  Flat- 
head Reservation.  Funded  in  part  by  federal 
drug-free  school  funds  and  by  the  Montana 
Board  of  Crime  Control,  the  project's  goal  is 
to  strengthen  families  and  provide  a  healthy 
start  in  life  and  school  for  children  ages  3-8. 

School  breakfast  and  summer  food 
programs.  With  so  many  children  arriving  at 
school  with  empty  stomachs,  the  Office  of 
Public  Instruction's  Division  of  School  Food 
Services  has  given  top  priority  to  helping 
schools  start  breakfast  programs  and  obtain 
federal  start-up  funds.  Montana  saw  a  49 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of  school  food 
service  sites  with  breakfast  programs  in  the 
1991-92  school  year.  The  goal  is  to  have 
school  breakfast  available  for  all  eligible 
Montana  children.  School  breakfast  has  a 
handsome  payoff:  Montana  schools  with 
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breakfast  programs  have  reported  as  much  as  a 
50  percent  drop  in  discipline  problems.  Sum- 
mer food  service  programs,  designed  to  pro- 
vide meals  to  needy  students  when  school  is 
not  in  session,  are  also  being  expanded  in 
Montana. 

Family  literacy.  Federal  funding  has  allowed 
for  the  development  of  two  Even  Start  Family 
Literacy  programs  in  Montana.  Even  Start  seeks 
to  provide  family-centered  educational  services 
to  help  parents  become  full  partners  in  their 
child's  education,  provide  parents  with  literacy 
training,  and  assist  children  in  achieving  their 
fullest  potential  as  learners.  To  accomplish 
these  goals.  Even  Start  collaborates  with  school, 
community,  and  public  agencies  to  coordinate 
services  for  program  participants.  Additional 
Even  Start  funds  will  be  available  for  fiscal  year 
1993-94. 

A  pilot  Family  Learning  Center  Project  was 
developed  in  Helena  in  1992.  The  project  was 
launched  as  a  model  for  addressing  the  needs 
of  undereducated  parents  and  providing  a 
literacy-rich  daycare  environment  for  their 
children  from  birth  to  age  three.  The  project 
aims  to  establish  literacy  as  a  family  value  and 
to  break  the  cycle  of  illiteracy,  school  failure, 
and  poor  job  performance. 

STRATEGIES:  MEETING  THE 
NEEDS  OF  CHILDREN  AT  RISK 

All  young  people  want  and  deserve  to 
succeed.  With  help,  children  in  trouble  can 
make  a  successful  transition  to  adulthood. 
Many  children  need  intensive  health  services, 
mental  health  services,  skills  training,  and  other 
supportive  services  in  order  to  become  produc- 
tive, contributing  members  of  society. 

Again,  coordination  is  the  key.  Working 
with  other  service  providers,  educators,  and 
parents,  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  has 
made  a  high  priority  of  helping  kids  stay  in 
school  and  promoting  long-term  wellness — 
physical,  emotional,  mental,  and  societal — for 
students.  The  bottom  line  is  preventing  prob- 
lems before  they  occur. 

Montana  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey. -The 
1991  Montana  Youth  Risk  Behavior  Survey  was 


a  public  and  private  cooperative  project  to 
identify  the  major  risk  behaviors  exhibited  by 
Montana  youth,  including  use  of  tobacco, 
alcohol,  and  other  drugs;  behaviors  that  result 
in  HIV  infection,  other  sexually  transmitted 
diseases,  and  unintended  pregnancies; 
suicide,  accidents,  and  violence;  and  dietary 
excesses  and  physical  inactivity.  The  survey 
provided  a  statistical  foundation  for  working 
to  prevent  unhealthy  behaviors  and  encour- 
age healthy  ones. 

Health  Enhancement  Health  Enhance- 
ment education  teaches  decision-making 
skills  that  will  help  kids  choose  healthy 
lifestyles  instead  of  unhealthy  ones.  The 
Office  of  Public  Instruction  is  helping  schools 
integrate  health  enhancement  issues  into 
everyday  learning.  We  are  also  working  in 
cooperation  with  other  child  advocates  to 
provide  health  care  for  all  Montana  children. 

Drug-Free  Schools.  The  Office  of  Public 
Instruction  distributes  federal  funds  to 
schools  to  implement  drug  and  alcohol 
prevention  programs.  We  also  work  with  tine 
Western  Center  for  Drug-Free  Schools  to 
coordinate  workshops  on  issues  such  as 
parenting,  community  planning,  student 
assistance  programming,  helping  parents  and 
staff  identify  at-risk  students,  and  fetal 
alcohol  syndrome. 

"Keep  it  Together."  Recognizing  that 
teens  have  a  responsibility  to  make  healthy 
decisions,  this  interagency  media  campaign 
provides  safety  messages  to  kids,  from  kids, 
on  topics  such  as  drinking  and  driving.  The 
campaign  also  offers  information  to  parents 
on  keeping  children  healthy. 

High  expectations/high  self-esteem. 
Research  shows  a  clear  link  between  low 
expectations/low  self-esteem  and  problems 
such  as  teen  pregnancy,  drop-outs,  delin- 
quency, crime,  and  substance  abuse.  Using 
that  research,  schools  and  communities  are 
developing  programs  to  boost  expectations 
and  self-esteem  for  students.  Many  schools 
using  such  programs  report  significantly 
higher  achievement  scores,  better  attendance, 
less  vandalism,  and  a  greater  rate  of  students 
who  go  on  to  higher  education. 
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Alternative  education.  Whether  it  is  due  to 
inherent  learning  styles,  family  situations, 
cultural  and  language  barriers,  or  socioeco- 
nomic factors,  many  students  have  a  hard 
time  learning  and  succeeding  in  traditional 
school  structures.  This  can  result  in  a  student 
falling  behind  or  dropping  out  For  too  long, 
we  have  tried  to  change  the  child  just  because 
she  or  he  does  not  fit  the  mold.  If  s  time  to 
provide  as  many  molds  as  there  are  kinds  of 
learners. 

Through  alternative  education  programs, 
many  Montana  schools  are  helping  students 
stay  in  school  and  enter  the  workplace  and 
community  in  a  productive  role.  An  experi- 
mental drop-out  prevention  project  at  Billings 
Senior  High  School,  for  example,  has  found 
that  when  potential  drop-outs  have  a  chance 
to  learn  by  methods  that  suit  their  inherent 
learning  styles,  they  become  enthusiastic, 
productive,  high-achieving  students.  Central 
School  in  Roundup  assesses  each  student's 
learning  style  in  kindergarten,  allowing 
teachers  to  fit  teaching  methods  with  learning 
styles  throughout  each  student's  school 
career. 

Law-related  education.  Through  a  federal 
grant,  Montana  teachers  are  learning  to 
implement  a  nationally  acclaimed  K-12 
curriculum  that  seeks  to  develop  good 
citizens  by  teaching  students  to  appreciate 
and  respect  the  law.  Research  shows  law- 
related  education  can  prevent  juvenile 
delinquency.  The  project  involves  partner- 
ships with  the  law-enforcement  and  legal 
communities.  Plans  call  for  implementing 
law-related  education  in  all  Montana  schools. 


VISIONS: 

If  we  invest  in  programs  to  meet  the 
health,  educational,  and  social  needs  of 
children  and  their  families,  we  can  give  them 
the  skills  and  support  to  become  productive 
members  of  society. 

Montana's  education  community  must 
continue  to  take  the  lead  in  coordinating 
efforts  for  Montana's  children.  Schools  have  a 
special  role  to  play — they  can  become  centers 
for  life-long  learning  from  birth  to  successful 


job  placement  and  transition  into  adult- 
hood— a  place  to  provide  service  delivery  for 
academic,  social,  emotional,  mental,  and 
physical  health  of  children,  families,  and 
communities.  OPI  will  continue  to  encourage 
integration  of  health  and  social  services  for 
children  and  provide  technical  support  to 
schools  to  make  effective  early  childhood 
development  and  risk  prevention  programs 
part  of  the  mission  of  every  Montana  school. 

The  Office  of  Public  Instruction  supports 
these  principles  adopted  by  the  Montana 
Health  Assurance  Committee: 

•  Every  Montana  child  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  develop  his  or  her  full  poten- 
tial. 

•  Every  child  should  start  school  ready  to 
succeed  and,  therefore,  deserves  a  healthy 
start  through  proper  prenatal  care.  Every 
child  deserves  to  live  in  a  healthy  and  nurtur- 
ing environment,  to  receive  quality  education, 
and  to  have  preventive  and  therapeutic 
health  care,  and  to  have  adequate  nutrition. 

•  Health  and  social  services  must  be 
accessible  to  all  students  and  their  families. 
These  services  should  include  early  health 
risk  screening  and  subsequent  treatment 
including  all  recommended  immunizations, 
and  ongoing  health  assessments  at  regular 
intervals  throughout  the  child's  school  career. 

•  Schools  should  be  a  focal  point  for 
coordinating  the  health  care  needs  of  children 
with  community  health  services  and  should 
use  the  services  of  appropriately  trained 
health  professionals  to  provide  health  ser- 
vices at  school. 

•  Every  school  should  provide  an  age- 
appropriate,  planned  and  sequential,  compre- 
hensive K-12  health  enhancement  education 
program  and  related  staff  development 
programs. 

•  The  family  is  and  should  remain 
society's  primary  institution  for  supporting 
children's  growth  and  development  through- 
out childhood. 
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Other  initiatives  supported  by  the  Office  of 
Public  Instruction  include  the  following: 

•  Development  of  school  centers  such  as  the 
Poison  Early  Intervention  Project. 

•  Strengthening  families  and  providing 
support  for  children  without  family  support, 
including  student  advocacy  programs  to  help 
schools  provide  an  adult  advocate  for  all 
students  who  need  one. 

•  Making  sure  all  children  have  access  to 
high-quality  preschool  programs. 

•  Extending  early  childhood  special  educa- 
tion programs  to  children  who  do  not  have 
disabilities  but  who  are  at  risk  for  educational 
disadvantage. 

•  Continue  working  with  higher  education 
in  teaching  teachers  how  to  meet  the  needs  of 
at-risk  students. 

In  these  times  of  social  evolution,  turmoil, 
and  change,  we  can  envision  each  Montana 
child  as  jumping  on  a  trampoline.  All  around 
the  trampoline,  spotters  must  be  ready  to  catch 
the  child  if  he  or  she  falls.  Those  spotters  are 
parents,  community,  health  service  providers, 
and  schools.  We  all  need  to  work  together  to 


keep  our  children  protected  until  they  land 
safely  into  productive  adulthood. 


SUPPORT  FOR  CHILDREN 

There  is  widespread  support  among 
Americans  and  Montanans  for  pro- 
grams that  meet  the  needs  of  our 
children.  A  1991  poll  conducted  for  the 
Coalition  for  America's  Children  found 
that  the  public  is  in  an  angry  mood 
over  the  unmet  needs  of  children: 

•  71  percent  of  Americans  want 
government  to  make  children's  pro- 
grams a  priority. 

•  61  percent  cited  "making  the 
basics"  for  children,  such  as  immuniza- 
tions, food,  and  shelter,  top  priorities. 

•  61  percent  favor  expanding 
education  programs. 

•  68  percent  believe  programs  such 
as  Head  Start  should  be  available  to  all 
children. 

•  92  percent  agreed  that  "when  it 
comes  to  children,  we're  going  to  have 
to  pay  now  or  later"  to  correct  health 
and  education  problems. 


THE  CHALLENGE:  MEETING  THE  NEEDS  OF 
"THE  FORGOTTEN  MAJORITY" 


liow  will  we  prepare  Montana  students  to 
become  a  world-class  work  force?  For  one 
thing,  we  need  to  rethink  the  focus  of  public 
education  itself.  Some  75  percent  of  students 
will  not  go  on  to  get  a  four-year  college  degree, 
yet  K-12  education  is  targeted  almost  exclu- 
sively to  those  who  will  get  a  baccalaureate 
degree.  So  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
educational  needs  of  the  75  percent  that  they 
have  been  called  "The  Forgotten  Majority." 

Who  are  the  Forgotten  Majority?  They  are 


the  young  people  who  build  our  homes; 
repair  our  cars;  fix  our  machinery;  maintain 
and  serve  our  offices,  schools,  and  hospitals; 
and  keep  the  production  lines  of  our  factories 
moving.  To  a  great  extent,  they  determine 
how  well  our  economy  and  democracy 
function. 

The  Forgotten  Majority  are  also  the  thou- 
sands of  young  men  and  women  who  want  to 
work  productively  but  never  quite  "make  it." 
These  members  of  the  Forgotten  Majority 
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begin  their  lives  as  adults  in  the  economic 
limbo  of  unemployment,  part-time  jobs,  and 
poverty  wages.  Many  never  break  free.  Our 
highly  competitive,  global  and  technological 
society  places  a  high  premium  on  advanced 
education.  Today's  young  workers  who  begin 
their  careers  with  only  a  high  school  diploma 
have  far  fewer  opportunities  than  their  peers 
of  15  years  ago. 

Nationwide  and  in  Montana,  public 
schools  must  accept  the  fact  that  they're 
preparing  most  students  for  the  workplace, 
not  for  college.  We  must  retool  education  to 
meet  these  students'  needs  and  the  needs  of  a 
changing  economy.  Because  of  ever-advanc- 
ing technology,  high-skill  occupations  are 
growing  more  rapidly  than  any  others.  Yet 
the  nation  faces  a  shortage  of  literate,  skilled 
workers  to  fill  those  occupations.  The  nation's 
business  leaders  are  looking  to  public  schools 
to  produce  a  world-class,  competitive  work 
force. 


STRATEGIES:  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

Montana's  vocational  education  programs 
are  blazing  the  trail  in  meeting  these  needs.  In 
addition  to  staying  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
technology,  vocational  education  emphasizes 
"whole  person"  training.  Students  get  not 
only  skills  training  but  a  solid  grounding  in 
reading,  writing,  science,  and  math.  Voca- 
tional student  organizations  teach  students 
leadership,  citizenship,  self-discipline,  how  to 
work  with  others,  how  to  think  for  them- 
selves, and  how  to  solve  problems.  According 
to  a  recent  nationwide  survey  of  employers, 
these  are  precisely  the  skills  workers  need  in 
order  to  succeed  in  the  global  workplace. 
They  are  also  the  skills  mentioned  whenever 
people  speak  of  restructuring  education. 
Students  will  need  these  skills  no  matter 
where  they  go  after  high  school — to  college  or 
to  work.  Hence,  the  lines  between  vocational 
education  and  regular  education  are  begin- 
ning to  blur,  as  are  the  boundaries  between 
school  and  the  work  place. 


In  Montana,  educators,  businesses,  and 
industries  are  working  together  to  develop 
programs  that  give  young  men  and  women 
hands-on  practice  with  modern  equipment 
and  real-life,  practical  experience  in  the 
working  world.  Such  programs  include  youth 
apprenticeships,  internships,  career-based 
mentor  programs,  on-the-job-training,  Job 
Corps,  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act,  and 
Montana  Conservation  Corps.  Four  major 
"tech  prep"  programs,  involving  52  second- 
ary schools  and  four  postsecondary  schools, 
have  been  developed.  (Tech  prep  programs 
smooth  the  transition  between  secondary  and 
postsecondary  vocational  education.)  In 
addition,  "Serve  America"  emphasizes  youth 
community  volunteerism,  and  336  local 
business  advisory  councils  provide  business 
input  into  vocational  curriculum. 

Montana's  vocational  educators  do  a 
superb  job  of  preparing  our  students  for  the 
workplace  of  the  future.  A  recent  study 
ranked  Montana  as  having  the  best-educated 
work  force  in  the  nation.  Yet  vocational 
education  has  had  to  fight  for  its  life  in 
Montana  during  recent  years.  State  spending 
on  vocational  education  has  eroded  steadily 
in  the  last  decade.  For  the  sake  of  Montana's 
economy  and  the  future  of  three-quarters  of 
our  young  people,  that  trend  must  not 
continue 

VISIONS: 

We  know  vocational  education  programs 
work.  We  must  commit  to  continuing  and 
expanding  opportunities  for  young  people 
who  are  not  college  bound,  giving  them  a 
chance  to  compete  fairly  with  others  for  good 
jobs.  The  nation's  new  presidential  adminis- 
tration has  made  a  major  priority  of  expand- 
ing vocational  education  programs  to  im- 
prove America's  ability  to  compete  interna- 
tionally. Montana  needs  to  be  in  a  position  to 
participate  in  that  effort  We  must  retain  state 
support  for  coordinating  vocational  educa- 
tion programs.  If  that  effort  is  not  maintained, 
Montana  could  lose  $4  million  of  federal  Carl 
D.  Perkins  funds  that  flow  to  school  districts. 
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THE  CHALLENGE:  MEETING  THE 
SPECIAL  NEEDS  OF  STUDENTS 


Special  education  students  and  gifted  students 
are  often  seen  as  two  opposite  ends  of  the 
spectrum.  However,  their  needs  for  special 
services  are  equally  urgent.  Both  require  an 
equal  opportunity  for  an  education  matched  to 
the  learners'  needs. 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Special  education  has  experienced  many 
changes  in  the  last  few  years.  Most  notable, 
perhaps,  is  the  increasing  diversity  in  the 
student  population  being  served.  Societal 
factors  have  had  an  impact  on  educational 
needs.  Children  are  coming  to  school  with  a 
variety  of  needs,  ranging  from  mild  to  severe. 
We  have  seen  increased  numbers  of  students 
with  learning  problems  as  a  result  of  conditions 
such  as  fetal  alcohol  syndrome,  emotional 
disturbance,  and  traumatic  brain  injury. 

Regular  education  programs  often  have  a 
limited  capacity  to  provide  for  these  needs. 
Consequently,  special  education  has  been  relied 
upon  to  provide  services  and  funding  for  these 
needs. 

STRATEGIES: 

Teacher  assistance  teams.  School  adminis- 
trators and  teachers  are  learning  to  develop  and 
implement  teacher  assistance  teams  as  part  of 
the  regular  education  program.  This  process 
uses  a  problem-solving  approach  for  address- 
ing the  diverse  needs  of  students  within  regular 
classrooms.  The  teacher  assistance  teams  have 
been  successful  in  using  alternative  teaching 
strategies  within  regular  education  to  address 
many  students'  unique  educational  needs. 

Day  treatment  programs.  Day  treatment 
programs  have  been  established  in  five  Mon- 
tana communities  through  collaborative 
interagency  efforts.  These  programs  are  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  students  with 
severe  emotional  disturbances.  Day  treatment 
is  a  community-based,  alternative  educational 


and  therapeutic  program  that  addresses  an 
array  of  emotional,  psychological,  behavioral, 
educational,  vocational,  and  social  needs.  As 
a  result  of  these  programs,  some  students 
who  previously  were  served  in  out-of-state 
residential  treatment  programs  have  been 
able  to  return  to  Montana  and  continue  to 
receive  appropriate  and  cost-effective  ser- 
vices. Other  students  have  been  able  to  have 
their  needs  addressed  in  day  treatment 
programs  while  remaining  with  their  families 
and  communities. 

Educational  resource  consultants.  Devel- 
opment of  a  regional  resource  consultant 
project  for  services  to  children  and  adoles- 
cents with  emotional  disturbances  has 
resulted  in  better  identification  of  students 
with  emotional  disturbances  and  students 
who  are  at  risk  of  becoming  severely  emo- 
tionally disturbed.  The  consultants  help 
school  personnel,  parents,  and  other  service 
providers  with  evaluation  and  intervention. 
This  has  helped  make  positive  changes  in 
children's  social  and  emotional  lives  and  in 
their  educational  programs. 

Demonstration  projects  for  inclusion. 
Federal  funds  have  been  provided  to  four 
Montana  projects  to  serve  as  "inclusion 
model  demonstration  sites."  These  projects 
demonstrate  how  children  with  disabilities 
can  have  their  special  education  needs  met 
within  the  regular  classroom  setting.  Through 
the  "Celebrating  Diversity  Project,"  inclusion 
specialists  help  school  districts  use  techniques 
such  as  cooperative  learning  to  educate 
children  with  diverse  needs  in  the  regular 
classroom. 

Transition  activities.  Interagency  agree- 
ments have  been  developed  among  state 
agencies  to  ensure  that  students  with  disabili- 
ties will  have  coordinated  activities  that 
promote  transition  from  school  to  activities 
such  as  postsecondary  education,  vocational 
training,  or  employment 
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Commission  on  Special  Education 
Finance  In  1992,  the  Commission  on  Special 
Education  Finance  was  formed  to  explore 
options  for  financing  special  education.  The 
commission  has  developed  recommendations 
on  special  education  finance  reforms  and 
proposed  legislation  to  address  these  reforms. 
The  commission's  work  is  the  first  step  in 
creating  a  funding  system  that  is  flexible  and 
that  adequately  meets  the  needs  of  our 
students  with  diverse  needs  in  the  least 
restrictive  environment 


VISIONS: 

The  Office  of  Public  Instruction  has  these 
continuing  goals  for  students  with  disabili- 
ties; 

•  All  Montana  students  with  disabilities 
will  have  their  educational  needs  met  in  an 
appropriate  manner  and  in  the  least  restric- 
tive setting. 

•  Children  will  be  able  to  be  served  in  their 
home  communities  regardless  of  the  intensity 
of  their  needs. 

•  Educational  programs  will  focus  on 
individualized  instructional  objectives  and 
not  on  the  student's  disability. 

•  Our  children  with  disabilities  will  be  able 
to  participate  fully  in  society,  participate  up 
to  their  potential,  and  be  recognized  for  their 
contributions  and  not  for  their  differences. 

LEGISLATIVE  ACTION: 

The  following  legislative  action  has  been 
requested  to  meet  the  diversity  of  our  stu- 
dents' needs: 

Senate  Bill  348 — special  education  funding 
distribution  (implements  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  on  Special  Education 
Finance) 

Senate  Bill  278 — revises  laws  related  to 
funding  of  educational  services  in  children's 
psychiatric  hospitals  and  residential  treat- 
ment facilities 

House  Bill  494 — revises  special  education 
laws  to  comply  with  federal  Individuals  with 
Disabilities  Education  Act 


GIFTED  EDUCATION 

As  a  population,  gifted  children  are  at  risk 
of  dropping  out,  underachieving,  and  failing 
to  meet  their  potential  because  of  a  school 
system  that  is  not  equipped  to  deal  with  their 
special  needs.  Very  little  funding — currently 
only  $276,000  per  year — is  provided  to 
Montana  school  districts  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  gifted  students.  In  contrast, 
Montana  spends  $33  million  each  year  on 
special  education  children. 

Few  teachers  have  received  training  about 
gifted  learners.  Few  schools  have  access  to 
trained  individuals  who  can  assist  teachers 
with  gifted  students.  There  are  no  regular 
classes  offered  at  Montana  colleges  and 
universities  that  deal  solely  with  gifted 
education.  Furthermore,  the  increasing 
diversity  of  students  in  classrooms  and  the 
growing  list  of  tasks  society  demands  of 
schools  divert  even  more  attention  away  from 
the  needs  of  high-potential  children. 

Many  myths  exist  that  present  barriers  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  gifted  students.  One  is 
that  they  will  "get  by  on  their  own"  and  do 
not  need  further  challenge.  Many  gifted 
children  get  bored,  drop  out  of  school,  and 
become  behavior  problems  because  they  are 
not  challenged.  Clearly,  they  do  not  get  by  on 
their  own. 

Another  myth  is  that  it  is  somehow  un- 
democratic or  elitist  to  provide  different 
opportunities  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  gifted 
students.  However,  the  Montana  Constitution 
speaks  of  providing  a  "system  of  education 
which  will  develop  the  full  educational 
potential  of  each  person."  This  requires  a 
modified  education  to  meet  different  needs. 
MCA  20-7-901  speaks  of  "children  of  out- 
standing abilities  who  are  capable  of  high 
performance  and  require  differentiated 
educational  programs  beyond  those  normally 
offered  in  public  schools  in  order  to  fully 
achieve  their  potential  to  self  and  society." 

Montana  Accreditation  Standard  1055.804 
requires  schools  to  "provide  educational 
services  to  gifted  and  talented  students, 
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which  are  commensurate  with  their  needs  and 
foster  a  positive  self-image."  The  standards 
dearly  identify  the  needs  of  gifted  children  and 
the  responsibility  we  have  to  them.  Yet,  with  so 
little  funding,  so  many  distractions,  and  so  little 
teacher  training,  the  gifted  student  in  Montana 
is  truly  at  risk.  We  are  failing  to  develop  one  of 
our  best  resources,  the  minds  of  our  citizens. 

STRATEGIES: 

Lack  of  sufficient  funding  has  slowed  but 
not  stopped  the  progress  of  gifted  education  in 
Montana. 

AGATE.  The  Montana  Association  for 
Gifted  and  Talented  Education  (AGATE),  a 
volunteer  organization,  has  been  working  for  a 
decade  to  help  Montana  teachers  leam  about 
gifted  education. 

Resource  manual.  A  statewide  resource 
manual  has  been  developed  to  help  schools  and 
parents  meet  the  needs  of  gifted  children. 

Project  EDGE.  Through  Project  EDGE,  40 


teachers  have  been  trained  to  be  regional 
consultants  in  gifted  education.  These  con- 
sultants have  trained  hundreds  of  other 
teachers  to  work  with  gifted  students. 

Local  districts.  Prompted  in  part  by  the 
Montana  Accreditation  Standards,  many  local 
districts  are  developing  gifted  education 
programs  and  finding  ways  to  fund  these 
programs. 

VISIONS: 

As  with  all  students,  gifted  students 
deserve  an  equal  opportunity  for  an  educa- 
tion matched  to  the  learner's  needs.  Gifted 
education,  simply  put,  is  matching  the 
curriculum  to  the  student's  need  for  higher- 
level  content,  higher-level  thinking  strategies, 
and  opportunities  to  explore  beyond  the 
regular  program  offerings.  To  meet  those 
needs,  Montana  needs  an  appropriately 
funded  educational  system  with  trained 
teachers.  We  also  need  a  fair  share  of  funding 
for  gifted  students. 


THE  CHALLENGE:  UNDERSTANDING 
DIVERSITY,  CREATING  EQUITY 


It  is  estimated  that  by  the  year  2020, 40  percent 
of  the  nation's  school  children  will  be  from 
ethnic  minority  groups.  Even  in  predominantly 
white  Montana,  the  cultural  mix  is  changing. 
Yet,  most  teachers  are  using  curriculum  materi- 
als prepared  by  and  geared  toward  Caucasian 
and  European  cultures. 

We  need  to  infuse  curriculum  with  materials 
and  activities  that  provide  pupils  with  an 
understanding  and  awareness  of  cultural 
diversity.  We  must  prepare  children  to  work 
with  people  from  different  backgrounds, 
emphasizing  that  they  live  in  an  interdepen- 
dent world  community.  Montana  students  need 
to  recognize  that  people  who  differ  by  race. 


religion,  gender,  ethnic  background,  lan- 
guage, age,  appearance,  or  disability  all 
contribute  equally  to  the  fabric  of  society. 

We  can  no  longer  sort,  group,  and  track 
women,  minority,  and  disabled  students  in 
stereotyped  patterns  that  prevent  them  from 
exploring  all  options  and  opportunities 
according  to  their  individual  talents  and 
interests.  In  preparing  students  to  take  their 
place  in  the  global  workplace,  we  must  affirm 
both  young  men  and  women  of  all  ethnic 
backgrounds  and  abilities  in  a  variety  of  roles. 
We  must  provide  training  mat  will  allow 
them  to  choose  among  many  roles  by  teach- 
ing them  skills  and  self-esteem. 
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STRATEGIES:  AMERICAN 
INDIAN  EDUCATION 

In  particular,  Montana  must  make  a  strong 
commitment  to  American  Indian  education. 
Article  10  of  Montana's  constitution  "...recog- 
nizes the  distinct  and  unique  cultural  heritage 
of  the  American  Indian  and  is  committed  in  its 
educational  goals  to  the  preservation  of  their 
cultural  integrity."  Further,  the  Montana 
Accreditation  Standards  direct  schools  to 
nurture  an  understanding  of  the  values  and 
contributions  of  Montana's  Native  Americans 
and  the  unique  needs  and  abilities  of  Native 
American  students  and  other  minority  groups. 

Ten  percent  of  Montana's  students  are 
American  Indians.  This  population  has 
traditionally  demonstrated  low  education 
achievement,  high  drop-out  rates,  high 
poverty  rates,  and  high  unemployment  Most 
attend  schools  staffed  by  teachers  who  are 
predominantly  non-Indian.  If  they  attend 
schools  that  do  not  have  high  expectations  for 
them,  these  children,  like  all  children,  tend  to 
perform  to  the  low  level  of  expectations  others 
have  of  them  and  begin  to  have  low  expecta- 
tions of  themselves. 

For  Montana  to  create  high-performance 
schools  that  work  for  all  students,  we  must 
give  special  attention  to  the  education  of  our 
American  Indian  students.  All  Montana 
teachers  need  a  deep  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  American  Indian  culture. 
Teacher  education  in  this  area  is  critical. 

MAC3E.  In  1990,  The  Montana  Advisory 
Council  for  Indian  Education  (MACIE) 
developed  a  plan  for  American  Indian  educa- 
tion in  Montana.  The  plan  contains  the  follow- 
ing goals,  among  others: 

•  Ensure  that  all  students,  including 
American  Indians,  learn  at  significantly  higher 
levels  in  Montana. 

•  Ensure  that  all  teachers,  counselors, 
administrators,  and  other  personnel  in  the 
public  school  system  are  sensitive  to  and 
knowledgeable  about  culturally  different 
students. 


•  Provide  multicultural  training  for 
teachers,  counselors,  administrators,  and 
other  personnel. 

•  Assure  that  all  Montana  students  achieve 
the  same  academic  outcomes. 

•  Address  cultural  bias  issues  in  the 
National  Teachers  Examination  that  prevent 
minority  people  from  becoming  teachers. 

•  Develop  strategies  to  make  schools 
accountable  for  the  educational  achievement 
of  Indian  students. 

Teaching  American  Indian  Children.  The 
annual  Institute  for  the  Effective  Teaching  of 
American  Indian  Children  provides  K-8 
educators  with  the  most  up-to-date  teaching 
materials,  information,  and  strategies  to  help 
American  Indian  students  become  successful, 
educated  adults.  Strategies  include  such 
things  as  improving  self-esteem;  classroom 
management;  integrating  culture  into  social 
studies,  science,  and  the  entire  curriculum; 
and  using  effective  motivational  techniques. 

SIMMS.  The  Systemic  Initiative  for 
Montana  Math  and  Science  (SIMMS)  project 
is  encouraging  American  Indian  students  to 
take  upper-level  mathematics  courses  to  open 
up  new  employment  opportunities  for  these 
students. 

STRATEGIES:  GENDER  EQUITY 

Montana's  female  students  lag  far  behind 
males  in  math/science  career  choice,  course 
enrollment,  and  achievement  In  fact  Mon- 
tana has  one  of  the  widest  gaps  in  math/ 
science  reasoning  achievement  in  the  nation. 
In  addition,  sexual  harassment  is  a  serious 
problem  in  Montana  schools.  And  a  lack  of 
women  coaches  and  administrators  in 
Montana  leave  young  women  athletes  and 
other  young  women  without  female  role 
models. 

Schools,  communities,  and  parents  are 
working  cooperatively  to  address  these 
issues.  The  SIMMS  math/science  project  is 
infusing  gender  equity  into  the  curriculum,  as 
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well  as  encouraging  girls  to  succeed  in  math.  In 
addition,  entire  Montana  districts  are  making  a 
priority  of  helping  girls  achieve  in  math  and 
science  In  Missoula,  for  example,  eighth-grade 
girls  are  reaching  the  same  level  of  achievement 
as  boys.  Montana  is  the  most  active  state  per 
capita  for  participating  in  "Expanding  Your 
Horizons  in  Math  and  Science,"  a  nationally 
acclaimed  program  that  exposes  both  girls  and 
boys  to  women  who  are  filling  traditionally 
male  roles  in  math  and  science  careers.  Mon- 
tana schools  have  made  rapid  progress  in 
sexual  harassment  education.  Half  of 
Montana's  districts  now  have  harassment 
policies  and  are  working  to  prevent  harass- 
ment. 

VISIONS 

We  need  to  provide  all  Montana  students 
with  a  learning  environment  where  they  do  not 
have  to  face  educational  barriers  because  of 
their  race,  language,  culture,  or  gender.  But  it  is 
not  enough  to  give  them  a  barrier-free,  harass- 
ment-free environment  at  school.  Since  they 
will  face  barriers  and  harassment  in  the  world 
and  in  the  workplace,  we  must  teach  students 
skills  that  will  allow  them  to  recognize  stereo- 
types and  barriers  when  they  come  up  against 
them  in  the  world.  We  must  give  them  skills  to 
get  over  the  barriers. 

All  groups  should  be  included  in  the  curricu- 
lum and  in  teaching  materials.  Schools  should 
actively  value  all  persons  by  including  the 
contributions,  presentations,  and  experiences  of 


all  groups  in  curricular  objectives  and  class- 
room activities. 

In  1991,  the  Montana  Board  of  Public 
Education  created  two  task  forces  to  address 
issues  of  gender  and  multicultural  equity.  The 
task  forces  submitted  a  proposed  state  plan 
for  strengthening  gender  and  multicultural 
equity  awareness  and  compliance  in  Montana 
schools.  The  plan  should  be  implemented 
throughout  the  state.  Among  the  plan's  goals 
and  objectives  are  the  following: 

•  Encourage  educators,  administrators  and 
community  members  to  increase  their  aware- 
ness of  gender  and  multicultural  equity. 

•  Integrate  gender  and  multicultural 
equity  awareness  into  training  for  educators, 
other  school  district  personnel,  and  school 
board  members. 

•  Increase  the  number  of  females  and 
individuals  from  minority  cultures  in  teach- 
ing and  administrative  positions. 

•  Infuse  gender  and  multicultural  equity 
throughout  the  curriculum. 

•  Provide  nontraditional  and  multicultural 
role  models  for  students. 

•  Involve  parents,  community  members, 
and  businesses  in  promoting  gender  and 
multicultural  equity  in  education. 


THE  CHALLENGE:  UPDATING  TRAINING 
FOR  TEACHERS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS 


As  we  retool  the  educational  system  to  meet 
the  needs  of  today's  students,  we  must  retool 
teacher  training  as  well.  Without  highly  quali- 
fied and  highly  trained  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators, our  best  efforts  to  restructure  education 
will  not  succeed.  Increasingly,  teachers  and 
administrators  are  asked  to  be  substitute 
parents,  social  workers,  and  even  police  for 
children  who  are  victims  of  violence,  drugs, 


and  struggling  families.  The  new  demands 
placed  on  schools  for  meeting  the  physical, 
emotional,  and  social  needs  of  children  create 
new  challenges  for  teachers  and  administra- 
tors. 

New  developments  in  educational  theory 
and  technology  create  even  more  challenges 
for  educators.  We  need  to  train  Montana's 
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educators  to  assess  the  individual  needs  and 
learning  styles  of  their  students  so  they  can 
help  all  students  reach  their  potential.  Teach- 
ers need  to  be  highly  skilled  and  comfortable 
with  computers  and  distance  learning  tech- 
nology. They  must  learn  skills  for  teaching  a 
population  of  students  that  is  increasingly 
diverse  ethnically  and  culturally.  In  particu- 
lar, they  need  a  solid  background  in  appreci- 
ating American  Indian  culture  and  helping 
Indian  students  achieve  their  potential. 

If  teachers  are  to  be  leaders,  assuming  new 
responsibilities  for  education,  they  must  be 
empowered.  They  should  have  a  central  voice 
in  curriculum  development,  school  budget- 
ing, scheduling,  and  teaching  methods.  We 
need  to  improve  the  status  of  teachers, 
viewing  them  as  professionals. 

New  leadership  skills  are  being  demanded 
of  school  administrators,  as  well.  They  must 
be  able  to  engage  the  entire  community  in 
shaping  a  vision  for  local  schools.  They  must 
be  able  to  share  power  with  teachers  and 
work  in  teams.  But  administrator  preparation 
programs  today  don't  provide  these  skills. 

All  of  these  issues  require  changes  in  the 
way  we  train  teachers  and  administrators.  In 
addition,  once  teachers  and  administrators 
are  trained  and  on  the  job,  they  need  to 
constantly  update  their  skills.  They  need  extra 
time  to  plan,  to  keep  up  with  rapid  changes  in 
information  and  technology,  and  to  partici- 
pate in  shared  decision-making  within  their 
schools.  Montana  educators  cannot  help  all 
students  reach  higher  achievement  without 
time  and  professional  support  to  stay  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  education. 


STRATEGIES: 

Council  of  Deans.  A  major  new  initiative 
has  been  launched  in  cooperation  with  the 
deans  of  the  schools  of  education,  who  are 
responsible  for  the  programs  that  educate 
teachers  within  Montana's  university  system. 
This  project  is  working  to  coordinate  efforts 
to  update  teacher  and  administrator  training. 

Advisory  Council  on  Teacher  Certifica- 
tion- The  Office  of  Public  Instruction  also 
works  cooperatively  with  the  state  Advisory 
Committee  on  Teacher  Certification  to 
address  changing  needs  regarding  teacher 
certification. 

Teaching  American  Indian  children.  The 

annual  Institute  for  the  Effective  Teaching  of 
American  Indian  Children  provides  educa- 
tors with  teaching  materials,  information,  and 
strategies  to  help  American  Indian  students 
become  successful,  educated  adults. 

VISIONS: 

Updating  training  for  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators will  continue  to  be  a  high  priority. 
Montana  must  continue  its  commitment  to 
adequately  fund  the  schools  of  education 
within  the  university  system.  Cutting  funding 
for  those  programs  would  create  a  ripple 
effect  with  severe  impacts  on  K-12  education. 

LEGISLATIVE  ACTION: 

House  Bill  106  would  move  the  Teacher 
Certification  Advisory  Council  to  the  Office 
of  Public  Instruction,  allowing  better  coordi- 
nation between  the  council  and  OPI's  Teacher 
Certification  Office. 


THE  CHALLENGE:  ACCOUNTABILITY 


JVlontanans  want  improved  performance 
from  students  and  assurance  that  tax  dollars 
are  well  spent.  They  deserve  to  know  how 
well  students  are  achieving  and  whether 
schools  are  effective. 

Our  schools,  our  expectations  for  student 
achievement,  our  understanding  of  how 


students  learn,  our  curriculum,  and  our 
teaching  methods  are  changing  to  keep  pace 
with  changing  times.  We  are  preparing 
students  to  function  in  a  world  where  infor- 
mation doubles  every  900  days,  where  a 
worker  will  change  careers  13  times  within  a 
lifetime.  Such  a  world  demands  a  different 
kind  of  education,  one  that  focuses  on  critical 
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thinking,  problem-solving  skills,  creativity  and 
flexibility,  and  the  ability  to  analyze  informa- 
tion instead  of  memorizing  facts.  The  way  we 
assess  student  progress  must  change,  too.  It  is 
hard  to  test  skills  such  as  critical  thinking  with 
traditional  true/false  or  multiple  choice  tests. 

How  well  students  learn  can  be  measured  in 
a  variety  of  new  ways  that  are  motivating  to 
students  and  useful  to  teachers.  Some  of  these 
new  methods  are  called  "authentic  assess- 
ments" because  they  replicate,  at  least  in  part, 
classroom  activities.  They  include  such  tools  as 
performance  assessment,  portfolios,  and 
writing  samples. 

As  districts  define  the  learner  outcomes  they 
want — that  is,  what  they  want  students  to 
know  and  be  able  to  do — the  best  assessment 
tools  available  must  be  used  to  determine 


whether  students  are  achieving  those  results. 

STRATEGIES: 

In  1992,  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction 
developed  an  in-house  assessment  team  that 
will  identify  effective,  research-based  assess- 
ment methods,  develop  model  assessment 
guides,  and  share  the  information  with 
Montana  educators.  This  team  has  developed 
a  strategic  plan  of  action  for  helping  teachers 
and  administrators  use  new  assessment 
methods  effectively. 

VISIONS: 

The  assessment  team  will  continue  to  stay 
abreast  of  the  latest  research  on  assessment 
and  help  school  districts  evaluate  their 
programs  according  to  the  Montana  Accredi- 
tation Standards. 


THE  CHALLENGE:  SCHOOL  FUNDING 
REFORM 


vjiving  all  Montana  children  an  equal  chance 
for  a  productive  future  is  made  more  complex 
by  wide  disparities  in  spending  among  school 
districts.  In  the  last  seven  years  of  Montana's 
history,  there  has  only  been  one  year  when  the 
state  has  not  been  in  litigation  over  school 
equalization. 

In  1989,  House  Bill  28  was  devised  to  pro- 
vide a  one-year  window  to  see  whether  com- 
promise legislation  and  an  infusion  of  state 
money  would  solve  the  problem.  When  the 
1991  Legislature  did  not  continue  the  state's 
share  of  funding  school  equalization, 
Montana's  school  funding  system  ended  up 
back  in  court  School  equalization  and  the  cost 
of  K-12  education  funding  are  central  to  the 
problems  facing  the  1993  Legislature  today. 

The  Montana  Constitution  requires  that  "The 
legislature  shall  provide  a  basic  system  of  free 
quality  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools."  The  Constitution  further  guarantees 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  to  each 
Montanan. 


Two  tests  have  been  developed  to  deter- 
mine whether  Montana  is  meeting  these 
fundamental  guarantees.  One  test  is  that  85 
percent  of  school  funding  should  come  from 
an  equalized  source.  In  Montana,  income  tax, 
statewide  mills,  and  our  guaranteed  tax  base 
system  would  appear  to  qualify  as  equalized 
sources. 

As  shown  on  the  graph  on  page  19,  which 
has  been  adjusted  for  House  Resolution  2, 
Montana  does  not  pass  the  85  percent  test. 
Equalized  revenue  is  projected  to  be  at  62 
percent  as  a  result  of  HR2.  Even  without  HR2, 
we  would  do  no  better  than  69  percent  in 
1995. 

The  second  test  is  that  within  schools 
of  similar  size,  the  per-pupil  spending  should 
be  within  a  range  of  25  percent,  after  taking 
into  account  educationally  relevant  factors 
such  as  differing  special  education  and 
transportation  needs.  In  other  words,  in  two 
schools  of  about  the  same  size,  we  should 
spend  about  the  same  amount  to  educate 
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kids — regardless  of  where  the  schools  are 
located  or  how  much  local  wealth  the  schools 
can  tax.  The  graphs  on  pages  20  and  21 
suggest  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  on  that 
measure  as  well. 

Since  we  cannot  afford  to  put  $100  million 
of  additional  funding  into  the  schedules  this 
biennium  to  provide  equalization,  we  have  to 
look  for  another  solution — one  that  meets  the 


constitutional  guarantees  and  will  keep 
Montana  out  of  court  on  this  issue. 

The  Office  of  Public  Instruction  has 
developed  a  proposal  that  simplifies  school 
funding,  meets  the  equalized  revenue  source 
test,  and  leaves  local  school  boards  in  charge 
of  their  own  destinies.  The  proposal  is  not 
without  controversy.  We  propose  to  do  the 
following: 


One  Test  of  Equalization 

85%  of  Revenues  from 
an  Equalized  Source 
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With  no  additional  foundation  program  funding,  school 
equalization  levels  will  drop  from  81  %  in  FY91  to  62%  in  FY95. 
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•  eliminate  the  budget  caps, 

•  "power  equalize"  any  district  level  mills  in 
the  general  fund,  and 

•  place  the  decision  of  how  many  mills  to 
levy  on  the  shoulders  of  local  district  trustees. 
We  cannot  meet  our  constitutional  mandate  to 
"provide  a  basic  system  of  free  quality  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools"  with  a 
system  which  allows  a  minority  of  voters  to 
reject  funding  what  the  constitution  guarantees 
to  all. 

Taxpayers  will  still  have  a  vote  under  this 
proposal.  Taxpayer  approval  is  required  on 
school  buildings,  major  remodeling  projects, 
and  any  time  the  district  incurs  debt.  Taxpayers 
will  still  choose  their  trustees.  And  the  trustees 
will  participate  in  paying  for  their  decisions  on 
school  funding  as  taxpayers  in  the  district. 


Undoubtedly,  this  proposal  will  not  be  the 
final  result.  But  it  is  a  good  starting  point  for 
discussion.  It  will  require  compromise  and 
adjustment  to  succeed.  The  proposal  was 
developed  with  an  open  mind,  in  the  spirit  of 
cooperation,  and  with  hope  for  the  future  for 
our  children  and  their  education  in  Montana. 

LEGISLATIVE  ACTION: 

The  school  funding  proposal,  LC  801,  has 
been  presented  to  the  legislature's  Select 
Committee  on  Education.  The  Office  of  Public 
Instruction  will  continue  to  work  with  the 
legislature  and  the  governor  to  develop  a 
reasoned,  bipartisan  approach  to  school 
funding. 

Other  legislation:  LC  1187  would  revise 
foundation  schedules.  House  Bill  284  would 
extend  the  state-insured  loan  program  for 
school  bonds. 


Montana  Elementary  Schools 

Annual  Spending  Per  Student 

School  Year  1991  -  1992 


$2,000 


Under  9       10-17  Students  18-40  Students        41-100 
Students  Students 


1  I  T 

101-300  301-1000  1001-2000         Over  2000 

Students  Students  Students  Students 


The  range  of  spending  per  student  still  exceeds  25%  in  several  size  categories  of  elementary  schools. 
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Montana  High  Schools 

Annual  Spending  Per  Student 
School  Year  1991  -  1992 


|    High  Spending 
H]    Average  Spending 
Low  Spending 


Under  24 

24-40  Students 

41-100 

101-200 

201-300 

301-600 

601-1000 

Over  1001 

Students 

Students 

Students 

Students 

Students 

Students 

Students 

The  range  of  spending  per  student  still  exceeds  25%  in  several  size  categories  of  high  schools. 


CONCLUSION 


Alfred  North  Whitehead  wrote,  "The  art  of 
progress  is  to  preserve  order  amid  change 
and  to  preserve  change  amid  order."  Montan- 
ans  must  do  both  if  we  are  to  send  our 
children  into  the  future  with  the  tools  they 
need  to  thrive. 

Every  year,  the  list  of  challenges  to  public 
education  grows  longer.  As  we  work  to  fine- 
tune  Montana's  education  system,  we  are 
challenged  to  use  the  same  skills  we  are 
teaching  students.  Like  students,  we  must 
learn  new  attitudes  and  new  ways  of  solving 


problems.  Never  in  Montana's  history  has  it 
been  more  important  for  all  branches  of 
government  and  all  sectors  of  society  to  work 
together  for  our  children. 

Montana's  schools  don't  belong  to  the 
Office  of  Public  Instruction.  They  don't 
belong  to  any  bureaucracy.  They  belong  to 
the  people,  the  families,  and  the  communities 
of  Montana.  Their  future  lies  in  the  hands  of 
Montanans.  Giving  Montana  children  a 
quality  education  remains  the  best  and  most 
responsible  investment  that  we,  as  citizens, 
can  make. 
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APPENDIX 


Montana  norm 

■referenced  test  results, 

school 

year  1991-92 

%  taking 
TEST  INSTRUMENT           test 

TAP  -  grade  1 1                     43.0H 

READING 
AVE.  NCE 

57.1 

LANGUAGE 
AVE.  NCE 

MATH 

AVE.  NCE 

SCIENCE 
AVE.  NCE 

SOCIAL 
STUDIES 

AVE.  NCE 

56.9 

57.5 

62.1 

58.4 

CTBS  -  grade  11 

35. 1H 

57.1 

56^ 

58.3 

60.1 

593 

Stanford  •  gr  1 1 

18.7H 

54.6 

52J 

57.4 

58.3 

56.1 

CAT-  grade  11 

1.8H 

53.9 

53.4 

62.7 

60.4 

63.6 

SRA-  grade  11 

1.4H 

53.8 

55.8 

585 

60.8 

57.6 

MAT -grade  11 

0.1H 

41.9 

45.2 

46.3 

384 

45X 

ITBS  -grade  8 

41. 1H 

57.5 

57.6 

54.8 

as 

58.9 

CTBS  -  grade  8 

37.1% 

61.8 

S7.1 

57.5 

6X3 

6X8 

Stanford  -  gr  8 

17.4% 

54.7 

53.0 

56.4 

57.9 

S4.4 

CAT -grade  8 

2.0H 

56.8 

54.5 

56.7 

6X8 

6X6 

MAT  -  grade  8 

1.5H 

54.0 

S0.S 

56.6 

57.7 

53.9 

SRA-  grade  8 

0.9H 

56.3 

55.4 

55.6 

58.8 

55.8 

ITBS  -  grade  3 

45.0% 

54.8 

57.1 

54.4 

61  J. 

58.9 

CTBS  -  grade  3 

41.0% 

60.6 

57.1 

S9.6 

61 X 

59.4 

Stanford  -  gr  3 

8.8% 

51.5 

50.6 

52-2 

5X6 

53.9 

CAT  -  grade  3 

2.7% 

53.5 

48.9 

60.2 

58.4 

59.2 

MAT  -  grade  3 

1.4% 

57.8 

55.7 

56.6 

62.0 

61.6 

SRA  -  grade  3 

1.1% 

62.3 

59.3 

61.7 

N/A 

N/A 

Scores  for  grades  3,  8  and  1 1  are  compiled  in  National  Curve  Equivalents  (NCEs),  which  represent 
equal  intervals  scaled  from  1  to  99.  Fifty  percent  of  students  in  the  national  norming  group  scored  at 
the  fiftieth  NCE  or  below,  and  SO  percent  scored  above. 


•  ITBS  -  Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills 

•  TAP  -  Tests  of  Achievement  and  Proficiency  (high  school  version  of  1TBS) 

•  CTBS  -  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills 

•  TASK  -  Tests  of  Academic  Skills  (high  school  version  of  CTBS) 

•  Stanford  Test  of  Academic  Skills 

•  CAT  -  California  Achievement  Test 

•  SRA  -  Science  Research  Associates 

•  MAT  -  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test 
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Nancy  Keenan,  Superintendent 

State  Capitol 

Helena,  Montana  59620 


200  copies  of  this  public  document  were  published  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  $1.50  per  copy,  for  a  total  cost  of  $300,  which  includes  $300  for  print- 
ing and  $.00  for  distribution. 


